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RECENT  POETRY 


Anthology  of  magazine  verse.  Braith waite. 
Georgian  Poetry.  Marsh. 

The  little  book  of  modern  verse.  Rittenhouse. 
Some  imagist  poets. 


Aiken,  Conrad.  Earth  triumphant. 

Turns  and  movies. 

Alexander,  Hartley  Burr.  Odes  on  the  generations  of  man. 

“The  most  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  write  the  epic  of  humanity.” 

— Nation. 

There  comes  a  kind  of  quieting  with  years 
Which  soothes  our  griefs  and  stills  the  turbulent  fears 
That  threat  and  sting  the  youth 
Of  man.  .  .  . 

Bartram,  George.  England’s  garland. 

“Strong  and  fresh  handling  of  immemorial  subjects  .  .  .  His 
note  is  clear  and  full  and  sounds  ancient  English  themes.” — Nation. 

That  then,  some  April  morn  unclouded,  when  Joy  was  queen  of 
land  and  sea, 

The  maid  so  long  with  mould  enshrouded  should  spectral  come  and 
call  to  me, 

“Why  sleepest  thou,  my  love,  so  long,  the  clods  and  rushes  dank 
among? 

Arise,  the  throstle  is  in  song:  arise,  thy  Doris  waiteth  thee!” 

— From  Herrick's  Secret. 

Beall,  Dorothy  Landers.  Poems. 

“  Surging  youth  .  .  .  flowers  and  flashes  on  every  page.” 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

O,  I  have  need  of  great  sweet  sympathy, 

O,  I  have  need  of  some  dear  firm  belief, 

O,  I  have  need  of  some  vast  living  faith! 

Dearest,  come  near  me  thro’  the  gloom  of  failure, 

Across  the  deserts  where  I  walked  but  lately, 

Seeking  a  love,  seeking  a  tender  spring 
To  bathe  my  aching  eyes.  .  .  . 


— From  A  Lost  Love. 
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Ben6t,  William  Rose.  The  falconer  of  God,  and  other 
poems. 

“The  Falconer”  is  as  noble  a  poem  as  has  appeared  in  America, 
at  least  for  several  years.  It  has  majesty,  assurance  of  wing,  and 
clearness  of  sight,  and  depicts  the  marauding  aspirations  of  youth 
that  bring  to  earth  only  a  dead  quarry  after  all  its  sweep  of  pinions 
and  tenacious  claws. — New  York  Times. 

He  said  not  even  nothing  very  well. 

After  you  spoke  he  reached,  and  slammed  a  door 
Within  his  mind  .  .  .  and  ponderous  silence  fell. 

There  were  few  things  his  sneer  could  not  ignore. 

— From  The  Snob. 


Benson,  Robert  Hugh.  Poems. 

What  hast  thou  learnt  to-day? 

Hast  thou  sounded  awful  mysteries, 

Hast  pierced  the  veiled  skies, 

Climbed  to  the  feet  of  God, 

Trodden  where  saints  have  trod, 

Fathomed  the  heights  above? 

Nay , 

This  only  have  I  learnt,  that  God  is  love. 

— From  After  a  Retreat. 


Binyon,  Laurence.  Auguries. 

“Half  caught  visions,  ‘shadowy  recollections,’  the  work  rather 
of  a  seer  than  a  ‘maker.’  ” — Spectator. 

Alas!  what  dungeon  walls  we  rear, 

For  our  possession,  round  us  here! 

We  make  a  castle  of  defence 
Out  of  the  dullness  of  the  sense; 

Possess  our  burrow  like  the  mole; 

And  with  the  blundering  hands  of  chance 
Grow  cruel  in  our  ignorance. 

— From  The  Tram. 


Bridges,  Robert.  Poetical  works. 

The  poet  laureate  is  not  a  popular  writer  although  “his  reputation 
has  been  spreading  quietly  among  the  refined  for  many  years. 

.  He  has  great  refinement,  now  and  then  a  sober  but  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty,  a  kind  of  chaste  sincerity  with  the  muse,  an  appeal¬ 
ing  modesty  of  self-confession.” — Nation. 

Man  born  of  desire 
Cometh  out  of  the  night, 

A  wandering  spark  of  fire, 

A  lonely  word  of  eternal  thought 
Echoing  in  chance  and  forgot. 


-From  Dirge. 
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Brooke,  Rupert.  Poems. 

One  of  England’s  most  promising  poets,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Dardanelles  expedition. 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 

A  body  of  England’s,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

— From  The  Soldier. 


Burnet,  Dana.  Poems. 

“The  poems  are  wholesomely  objective  .  .  .  There  are 

admirable  ballads,  vivid,  vital  and  moving.  There  are  songs  which 
might  well  stir  composers  to  melody.” 

— N.  H.  D.  in  Boston  Transcript. 

Yellow  dog  ’e  was;  but  bless  you — 

’E  was  just  the  chap  for  me! 

For  I’d  ruther  ’ave  an  inch  o’  dog 
Than  miles  o’  pedigree. 

— From  The  Road  to  Vagabondia. 
Sword  song  and  battle  roar, 

And  the  great  grim  fighting-line! 

And  what  of  the  woman  in  the  door 
And  the  blown  grape  on  the  vine? 

— From  The  Glory  of  War. 


Carman,  Bliss,  and  Richard  Hovey.  Last  songs  from 
Vagabondia. 

May  comes,  day  comes, 

One  who  was  away  comes; 

Higher  are  the  hills  of  home, 

Bluer  is  the  sea. 

— From  May  and  June . 


Carruth,  William  Herbert.  Each  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
other  poems. 

“All  of  the  poems  are  filled  with  the  deep  religious  feeling  and 
moral  earnestness  characteristic  of  the  author.” — Independent. 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 

A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell; 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 
And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, — 

Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 
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Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 

Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  welling  and  surging  in: 

Come  from  the  mystic  ocean 
Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod, — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

— From  Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 


Cawein,  Madison  J.  Poems. 

“Sensitiveness  to  all  forms  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  varied 
expression  in  melodious  but  well  disciplined  verse.” 

— A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 


The  republic. 

The  poet,  the  fool,  and  the  fairies. 

What  eyes  are  sadder  than  the  eyes  of  Age! 

That  have  but  labor  for  their  heritage, 

And  loneliness  and  loss  for  toil’s  long  wage. 

— From  Age. 

All  the  night  I  heard  a  crying. — 

Was  it  rain? — 

Or  a  sorrow  trailing,  flying, 

Dimly  sighing 
At  my  pane? 

All  the  night  I  heard  a  beating 
As  of  wings, 

And  a  voice  that  kept  repeating 
Many  things. 

— From  Dolorous  Night. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  The  ballad  of  the  White  Horse. 

“A  fine  poem  which,  with  less  of  impulse  and  more  of  artistry, 
might  have  been  a  memorable  one.” — Athenceum. 

The  theme  is  the  career  of  King  Alfred. 

Poems. 

The  gallows  in  my  garden,  people  say, 

Is  new  and  neat,  and  adequately  tall. 

I  tie  the  noose  on  in  a  knowing  way 
As  one  that  knots  his  necktie  for  a  ball; 

But  just  as  all  the  neighbors — on  the  wall — 

Are  drawing  a  long  breath  to  shout  “Hurray!” 

The  strangest  whim  has  seized  me.  .  .  .  After  all 

I  think  I  will  not  hang  myself  to-day. 
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To-morrow  is  the  time  I  get  my  pay — 

My  uncle’s  sword  is  hanging  in  the  hall — 

I  see  a  little  cloud  all  pink  and  grey — 

Perhaps  the  rector’s  mother  will  not  call — 

I  fancy  that  I  heard  from  Mr.  Gall 

That  mushrooms  could  be  cooked  another  way — 

I  never  read  the  works  of  Juvenal — 

I  think  I  will  not  hang  myself  to-day. 

— From  A  Ballade  of  Suicide. 


Childs,  Mary  Fairfax.  De  Namin’  ob  de  Twins,  and  other 
sketches  from  the  cotton  land. 

“In  prose  and  rime  these  dialect  sketches  portray  the  old  time 
negro  with  his  loyalty,  irresponsibility,  and  humor  truthfully 
accentuated.” — Book  Review  Digest. 

Colcord,  Lincoln.  Vision  of  War. 

“I  have  been  trying  to  say  that  the  fighting  of  wars  is  our  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  making  of  them  in  times  of  peace.” — Lincoln  Colcord. 

Know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  life  of  truth, 

Apart  and  distinct  from  the  life  of  man; 

And  that  the  death  of  a  life  representing  truth, 

Contributes  to  the  life  of  truth; 

And  that  the  death  of  a  life  representing  falsehood, 

Amends  the  life  of  truth. 


Say,  can  you  make  it  better  with  a  machine,  whatever  it  is  you  are 
making? 

(No — worse — the  shoddy — but  more  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  quicker; 
Then  we  will  advertise — people  will  think  they  must  buy  it; 

After  a  while,  it  will  become  a  necessity.) 


Cornford,  Frances.  Spring  morning. 

One  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop’s  “chapbooks.  ” 

A  Recollection 

My  father’s  friend  came  once  to  tea. 

He  laughed  and  talked.  He  spoke  to  me. 

But  in  another  week  they  said 

That  friendly  pink-faced  man  was  dead. 

“How  sad.  .  ”  they  said,  “  the  best  of  men  .  .  . 
So  I  said  too,  “How  sad;”  but  then 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  thought  with  pride, 

“  I  know  a  person  who  has  died.  ” 
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Daly,  T.  A.  Canzoni. 


Carmina. 


Madrigali. 

“Inimitable  Italian  songs  .  .  .  Irish  verses  no  less  capti¬ 

vating.  ” — Book  Review  Digest. 

“The  sort  of  thing  that  you  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  and  carry 
around  in  your  pocket.  ’’ — Independent. 

Eh?  W’at?  O!  no,  ees  notta  hat; 

Ees  som’theeng  mooch  more  use  dan  dat. 

Eet’s  leetla  pad,  so  sof’  an’  theeck 
An’  stuff’  weeth  wool,  dat  she  can  steeck 
On  top  da  hair  upon  her  head, 

So  lika  leetla  feathra  bed. 

Eet  sure  weell  mak’  her  feela  good 
W’en  she  ees  carry  loada  wood; 

An’  mebbe  so  eet  halp  her,  too, 

For  carry  more  dan  now  she  do. 

So  mooch  weeth  love  my  heart  ees  stir’ 

I  buy  dees  leetla  geeft  for  her. 

— From  The  Wedding  Anniversary . 


All  night  da  leetla  hand  I  hold 
Ees  grow  so  cold,  so  cold,  so  cold! 

Da  spreeng  ees  com’;  but  O!  da^joy 
Eet  ees  too  late! 

He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He  no  could  wait. 

— ¥rom!IJ)a\Leetla  Boy. 


Dargan,  Olive  T.  The  mortal  gods,  and  other  plays. 
Path  Flower. 

“One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  delicate  psychology,  the  pure  and 
unaffected  diction,  the  feeling  for  beauty  ....  no  current 
work  in  verse  bears  more  unmistakably  the  poet’s  credentials.” 

— J.  B.  Rittenhouse. 

A  red-cap  sang  in  Bishop’s  wood, 

A  lark  o’er  Golder’s  lane, 

As  I  the  April  pathway  trod 
Bound  west  for  Willesden. 


— F  rom Path). Flower . 
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Davis,  Fannie  Stearns.  Crack  o’  dawn. 

Myself  and  I. 

“Showing  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  spontaneity  without 
which  lyric  poetry  is  benumbed.  .  .  Her  technique  is  almost 

flawless.  Her  choice  of  themes  tends  to  monotony.” — Athenceum. 

“Wistful  mysticism  .  .  .  shimmers  in  almost  every  line.” 

— W.  S.  B.  in  Boston  Transcript. 

Life!  this  is  shameful!  Call  me  out  before 
I  die  of  loving  loneliness  too  well. 

Send  hordes  of  beggars  battering  my  door, 

To  keep  me  clear  of  happiness,  and  hell. 

Send  me  great  love  to  hurt  me.  Send  me  fear 
And  anger,  God’s  fierce  messengers, — for  I 
Am  swooning,  swooning,  in  my  fire-light  here. 

Life!  Stab  me!  make  me  fight  before  I  die! 

— From  The  Recluse. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  America,  and  other  poems. 

Where  the  many-windowed  towers  dare  the  sky 
And  the  wizard  bridges  span  the  busy  sea, 

Where  the  many-mated  shuttles  of  the  ships 
Weave  the  Past  into  the  web  of  Things  to  Be; 

Where  the  high-suspended  cars 
Braid  the  night  with  ropes  of  stars, 

And  the  earth  is  grooved  with  arteries  of  fire; 

There  the  city  breathes  its  passion  and  desire. 

— From  America. 


Day,  Holman  F.  Kin  o’  Ktaadn. 

Up  in  Maine. 

“Verse  stories  of  the  plain  folk  who  are  keeping  bright  the  old 
home  fires  up  in  Maine.” 

He  has  always  worked  like  blazes,  but  has 
always  seemed  to  fail; 

— Made  his  grabs  at  prancin’  Fortune,  but  has 
caught  the  critter’s  tail; 

Never  jumped  and  gripped  the  bridle — wouldn’t 
darst  to  on  his  life; 

Always  acts  too  blasted  meechin’ — and  I’ve 
laid  it  to  his  wife. 


— From  Only  Held  His  Own . 
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De  la  Mare,  Walter.  Peacock  pie;  a  book  of  rhymes. 

The  listeners,  and  other  poems. 

“He  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mab  rather  than  George  V., 
and  weaves  his  fantasies  apart.  When  he  is  at  his  best  (which  is 
far  too  seldom)  he  is  curiously  beautiful,  tender  and  elvish;  above 
all,  magical.” — E.  V.  Lucas. 

Estranged 

No  one  was  with  me  there — 

Happy  I  was — alone; 

Yet  from  the  sunshine  suddenly 
A  joy  was  gone. 

A  bird  in  an  empty  house 
Sad  echoes  makes  to  ring, 

Flitting  from  room  to  room 
On  restless  wing: 

Till  from  its  shades  he  flies, 

And  leaves  forlorn  and  dim 
The  narrow  solitudes 
So  strange  to  him. 

So,  when  with  fickle  heart 
I  joyed  in  the  passing  day, 

A  presence  my  mood  estranged 
Went  grieved  away. 

Dickinson,  Emily.  The  single  hound;  poems  of  a  lifetime. 

“The  rich  legacy  of  a  great  spiritual  imagination.” 

— W.  S.  B.  in  Boston  Transcript. 

Dust  is  the  only  secret. 

Death  the  only  one 

You  cannot  find  out  all  about 

In  his  native  town: 

Nobody  knew  his  father, 

Never  was  a  boy, 

Hadn’t  any  playmates 
Or  early  history. 

Dowden,  Edward.  Poems. 

A  woman’s  reliquary. 

One  hundred  love  poems  from  a  man  to  his  wife. 

“They  are  a  shrine,  a  chapel  whose  privacy  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  wide-open  door,  for  those  who  enter  will  be  pilgrims  to  whom 
the  secret  gift  is  precious.” — Nation. 
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Blown  sea-cliff,  dreaming  pasturage, 

The  moor,  broad  cornland  flaunting  flowers, 

Each  place  we  moved  in  is  a  page 
Of  my  illumined  Book  of  Hours. 

— From  The  Book  of  Hourst 

Drummond,  William  Henry.  Poetical  works. 

The  poet  of  the  Canadian  habitant . 

Bad  luck  to  fight  on  New  Year’s  night 
An’  wit’  your  neighbor  man, 

But  w’en  you  know  de  reason  w’y 
I  hit  heem  hard  on  bote  hees  eye, 

An’  kick  heem  till  he  nearly  die, 

I  t’ink  you’ll  understan. 

— From  The  Great  Fight . 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.  Complete  poems. 

This  gifted  representative  of  his  race  pictures  with  rich  sym¬ 
pathy  the  tender,  pathetic,  and  humorous  sides  of  negro  life.  He 
also  writes  gracefully  on  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

Dey  is  times  in  life  when  Nature 
Seems  to  slip  a  cog  an’  go, 

Jes’  a-rattlin’  down  creation, 

Lak  an  ocean’s  overflow; 

When  de  worl’  jes’  stahts  a-spinnin’ 

Lak  a  picaninny’s  top, 

An’  yo’  cup  o’  joy  is  brimmin’ 

’Twell  it  seems  about  to  slop, 

An’  you  feel  jes’  lak  a  racali, 

Dat  is  trainin’  fu’  to  trot — 

When  yo’  mammy  says  de  blessin’ 

An’  de  co’n  pone’s  hot. 

— From  When  de\Co'n  Pone's  Hot. 

Rain-Songs 

The  rain  streams  down  like  harp-strings 
from  the  sky; 

The  wind,  that  world-old  harpist  sitteth  by; 

And  ever  as  he  sings  his  low  refrain, 

He  plays  upon  the  harp-strings  of  the  rain. 

Frost,  Robert.  A  boy’s  will. 

North  of  Boston. 

“It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Frost  to  renew  in  verse  the  elder  tradi¬ 
tion  of  literary  New  England.” — Bookman. 
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“Mr.  Frost  is  a  marvelous  psychologist  .  .  .  He  uses  a  line 
very  like  blank  verse,  though  without  the  formal  rhythm.  It 
belongs  to  his  matter,  it  melts  into  the  substance  of  his  thought 
without  calling  attention  to  itself,  and  becomes  what  technique 
should  be,  the  vehicle,  rather  than  the  end.” — New  York  Times. 

Its  quiet  passion  and  spiritual  tenderness  .  .  .  betray  this  to 
be  poetry  of  a  rare  order.” — Edward  Garnett. 

Then  when  I  was  distraught 
And  could  not  speak, 

Sidelong,  full  on  my  cheek, 

What  should  that  reckless  zephyr  fling 
But  the  wild  touch  of  thy  dye-dusty  wing! 

I  found  that  wing  broken  to-day! 

For  thou  art  dead,  I  said, 

And  the  strange  birds  say. 

I  found  it  with  the  withered  leaves 
Under  the  eaves. 

— From  My  Butterfly. 

He  saw  her  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
Before  she  saw  him.  She  was  starting  down, 

Looking  back  over  her  shoulder  at  some  fear. 

She  took  a  doubtful  step  and  then  undid  it 
To  raise  herself  and  look  again.  He  spoke, 

Advancing  toward  her:  “What  is  it  you  see 
From  up  there  always — for  I  want  to  know.  ” 

She  turned  and  sank  upon  her  skirts  at  that, 

And  her  face  changed  from  terrified  to  dull, 

He  said  to  gain  time:  “What  is  it  you  see,” 

Mounting  until  she  cowered  under  him. 

“I  will  find  out  now — you  must  tell  me,  dear.”  , 


— “And  it’s  come  to  this, 

A  man  can’t  speak  of  his  own  child  that’s  dead.” 
“You  can’t  because  you  don’t  know  how. 

If  you  had  any  feelings,  you  that  dug 

With  your  own  hand — how  could  you? — his  little  grave; 

I  saw  you  from  that  very  window  there, 

Making  the  gravel  leap  and  leap  in  air, 

Leap  up  like  that,  like  that,  and  land  so  lightly 
And  roll  back  down  the  mound  beside  the  hole. 

I  thought,  Who  is  that  man?  I  didn’t  know  you. 

And  I  crept  down  the  stairs  and  up  the  stairs 
To  look  again,  and  still  your  spade  kept  lifting. 

Then  you  came  in.  I  heard  your  rumbling  voice 
Out  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  don’t  know  why, 

But  I  went  near  to  see  with  my  own  eyes. 

You  could  sit  there  with  the  stains  on  your  shoes 
Of  the  fresh  earth  from  your  own  baby’s  grave 
And  talk  about  your  everyday  concerns. 

You  had  stood  the  spade  up  against  the  wall 
Outside  there  in  the  entry,  for  I  saw  it.” 
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“I  can  repeat  the  very  words  you  were  saying. 

*  Three  foggy  mornings  and  one  rainy  day 
Will  rot  the  best  birch  fence  a  man  can  build.  ’  ” 

— From  Home  Burial. 


Galsworthy,  John.  Moods,  songs,  and  doggerels. 

Nightmare 

There  fell  a  man  in  the  heat, 

Out  of  the  race  he  ran, 

Who  knew  too  well  he  was  not  beat — 

O  God!  Was  7  that  man? 


Garrison,  Theodosia.  Earth  cry,  and  other  poems. 

The  joy  o’  life,  and  other  poems. 

“Something  as  free  and  lovely,  as  near  to  nature  as  the  growth 
of  flowers,  lives  in  this  little  volume.  It  is  by  no  means  music  and 
flowing  line  alone  that  is  given  in  this  book.  These  poems  lay  hold 
of  your  heart,  they  sing  of  those  experiences  which  come  to  us  all.  ” 

— Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  the  days  that  we  two  have  roved  in, — 

Green  wood  and  deep  wood  and  low  wind  of  the  South — 

Oh,  the  tenderness  of  nights  that  we  two  have  loved  in — 

Soft  arms  and  warm  arms ,  and  kisses  of  your  mouth; 

Would  that  there  were  turning  back  to  the  path’s  beginning, 
Back  of  us  the  tender  light,  all  before  the  haze; 

Let  our  feet  be  slow,  sweetheart,  the  goal  is  weary  winning — 

We  are  nearing  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

— From  The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

And  to  die,  if  die  I  must, 

With  a  heart  unswerved,  and  then 
With  face  to  the  sod  give  thanks  to  God 
That  I  played  like  a  man  with  men. 

— From  The  Loser. 


Gibson,  Wilfred  Wilson.  Borderlands. 


Daily  bread. 

Fires. 

Thoroughfares. 

“Poet  of  the  people — the  submerged  individuals,  the  obscure 
masses —  whose  lives  and  whose  dreams  he  has  interpreted  as  no 
one  else  has  even  attempted  to  interpret  them  in  our  time  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  ” — Bookman. 
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Her  clothes  were  but  a  sorry  rag 
That  barely  hid  the  nakedness 
Of  her  poor  body's  piteous  wreck: 

Yet,  when  they  stripped  her  of  her  dress, 

They  found  she  was  not  penniless; 

For,  in  a  little  silken  bag, 

Tied  with  red  ribbon  round  her  neck, 

Was  four-pound-seventeen-andlfive. 

“It  seems  a  strange  and  shameful  thing 
That  she  should  starve  herself  to  death, 

While  she’d  the  means  to  keep  alive. 

Why  such  a  sum  would  keep  the  breath 
Within  her  body  till  she’d  found 
A  livelihood:  and  it  would  bring  .  .  . 

But,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
She’d  set  her  heart  upon  a  grand 
And  foolish  funeral — for  the  pride 
Of  poor  folk,  who  can  understand! — 

And  so,  because  she  was  too  proud 
To  meet  death  penniless,  she  died.” 

— From  The  Money. 


Few  folk  like  the  wind’s  song; 

And  fewer  folk  like  mine — 

Folk  who  trudge  the  trodden  way, 

Who  keep  the  track  and  never  stray, 

Who  think  the  sun’s  for  making  hay, 

Folk  who  cannot  dance  or  play, 

Faultless  folk  and  fine. 

Yet,  the  wind  and  I  are  gay, 

In  our  ragamuffin  way, 

Singing,  storm  or  shine. 

— From  Ragarnuffins. 


Guiterman,  Arthur.  The  laughing  muse. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann.  Poems  and  ballads. 

“The  virtues  and  the  faults  of  youth.  Virility  without  coarse¬ 
ness;  respect  for  form  but  a  realizing  sense  of  its  plasticity  as  a 
medium;  range  of  topic,  conscience  in  its  treatment,  and  sincerity 
of  feeling.” — New  York  Sun. 

Too  poor,  too  rich,  too  young,  too  frail  to  blame, 

They  live  obscurely  and  obscurely  die; 

For  these  are  they  who  have  burnt  out  their  lamps, 

Ere  yet  they  knew  what  meant  the  golden  flame. 

— From  The  Chasm. 
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Hardy,  Thomas.  Satires  of  circumstance. 

“Poems  with  much  of  the  same  substance  of  life  and  destiny 
which  made  the  characters  in  his  fiction  both  so  pitiful  and  so  true." 

— W.  S.  Braithwaitc. 

“Why  do  you  stand  in  the  dripping  rye, 

Cold-lipped,  unconscious,  wet  to  the  knee, 

When  there  are  firesides  near?”  said  I. 

“I  told  him  I  wished  him  dead,”  said  she. 

“Yea,  cried  it  in  my  haste  to  one 
Whom  I  had  loved,  whom  I  well  loved  still ; 

And  die  he  did,  and  I  hate  the  sun, 

And  stand  here  lonely,  aching,  chill.” 

— From  The  Woman  in  the  Rye . 


Hazard,  Caroline.  A  scallop  shell  of  quiet. 

“Shows  the  subjectiveness  of  a  thinker  to  whom  the  world  does 
not  present  itself  in  images  of  form  and  color,  but  in  whisperings  and 
prayers.” — E.  L.  Cary. 


Hewlett,  Maurice.  Artemision,  idylls  and  songs. 

“The  verse  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters:  its  sweetness 
is  reminiscent,  its  ruggedness  carefully  devised,  and  its  similitudes 
neither  striking  nor  yet  commonplace.” — Athenaeum. 

So  she  with  light  upon  her  like  a  wreath 
Of  stars  sped  on  her  way  with  undim’d  breath. 

One  little  sigh  she  suffer’d,  such  as  Gods 
May  know,  who  watch  our  footsteps  far  beneath 
Their  skyey  thrones — envying  our  abodes, 

Envying  our  lives  of  love,  perhaps  our  death. 

— From  Latmos. 


Hodgson,  Ralph.  The  bull — Eve,  and  other  poems. 
The  mystery,  and  other  poems.  The  song  of  honour. 

“Surely,  that  is  most  musical,  most  tender,  most  strange,  and 
surely  the  rare  quality  [magic]  inhabits  it!  .  .  .to  have  written 
‘Eve’  in  this  our  twentieth  century  is  almost  to  have  done  enough.  ” 

— E.  V.  Lucas. 
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The  world’s  gone  forward  to  its  latest  fair 
And  dropt  an  old  man  done  with  by  the  way, 

To  sit  alone  among  the  bats  and  stare 
At  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  moorland  bare 
Lit  only  with  last  shreds  of  dying  day. 

Not  all  the  world,  not  all  the  world’s  gone  by: 

Old  man,  you’re  like  to  meet  one  traveller  still, 

A  journeyman  well  kenned  for  courtesy 
To  all  that  walk  at  odds  with  life  and  limb; 

If  this  be  he  now  riding  up  the  hill 

Maybe  he’ll  stop  and  take  you  up  with  him  .... 

‘ ‘ But  thou  art  Death? ”  “Of  Heavenly  Seraphim 
None  else  to  seek  thee  out  and  bid  thee  come.  ” 

“I  only  care  that  thou  art  come  from  Him, 

Unbody  me — I’m  tired — and  get  me  home.” 

— From  The  Moor. 


Mute  as  a  mouse  in  a 
Corner  the  cobra  lay 
Curled  round  a  bough  of  the 
Cinnamon  tall.  .  .  . 

Now  to  get  even 
And  humble  proud  heaven, 
And  now  was  the  moment  or 
Never  at  all. 


Picture  that  orchard  sprite, 
Eve,  with  her  body  white, 
Supple  and  smooth  to  her 
Slim  finger  tips, 

Wondering,  listening, 
Listening,  wondering, 

Eve  with  a  berry 
Half-way  to  her  lips. 


Here  was  the  strangest  pair 
In  the  world  anywhere, 

Eve  in  the  bells  and  grass 
Kneeling,  and  he 
Telling  his  story  low.  .  .  , 
Singing  birds  saw  them  go 
Down  the  dark  path  to 
The  Blasphemous  Tree. 
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O  what  a  clatter  when 
Titmouse  and  Jenny  Wren 
Saw  him  successful  and 
Taking  his  leave! 

How  the  birds  rated  him. 
How  they  all  hated  him! 
How  they  all  pitied 
Poor  motherless  Eve! 

Hooker,  Brian.  Poems. 


— From  Eve. 


Where  the  waves  of  burning  cloud  are  rolled 
On  the  further  shore  of  the  sunset  sea, 

In  a  land  of  wonder  that  none  behold, 

There  blooms  a  rose  on  the  Dreamland  Tree 
That  stands  in  the  Garden  of  Mystery 
Where  the  River  of  Slumber  softly  flows; 

And  whenever  a  dream  has  come  to  be, 

A  petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 

— From  Ballade  of  the  Dreamland  Rose. 


Jewett,  Sophie.  Poems. 

Pilgrim  feet,  pray  whither  bound? 

Pilgrim  eyes,  pray  whither  bent? 

Sandal-shod  and  travel-gowned , 

Lo,  I  seek  the  way  they  went 
Late  who  passed  toward  Holy  Land . 

Pilgrim,  it  was  long  ago; 

None  remains  who  saw  that  band; 

Grass  and  forest  overgrow 
Every  path  their  footing  wore. 

Men  are  wise;  they  seek  no  more 
Roads  that  lead  to  Holy  Land. 

— From  The  Pilgrim. 


Kilmer,  Joyce.  Trees,  and  other  poems. 

“The  verses  celebrate  common  things,  but  the  author’s  gift  of 
words,  robust  sanity  and  reserved  humor  lift  them  clear  of  the 
commonplace.  ” — Independent. 

But  a  house  that  has  done  what  a  house  should  do, 
a  house  that  has  sheltered  life, 

That  has  put  its  loving  wooden  arms  around  a  man  and 
his  wife, 

A  house  that  has  echoed  a  baby’s  laugh  and  held 
up  his  stumbling  feet, 

Is  the  saddest  sight,  when  it’s  left  alone,  that  ever 
your  eyes  could  meet. 

— From  The  House  with  Nobody  in  It. 
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Kipling,  Rudyard.  Songs  from  books. 

Verses  selected  from  his  prose  works. 


Ledoux,  Louis  V.  The  shadow  of  ^Etna. 

“Very  few  contemporary  poets  have  proved  themselves  such 
architects  of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Pulsing  with  the  sympathy  and 
feeling  for  human  nature.” — W.  S.  B.  in  Boston  Transcript. 


There  black  against  the  night  I  saw  them  loom, 

With  captive  kings  and  armies  in  array 
Remembered  only  by  their  sculptured  doom; 

And  thought:  What  Egypt  was  are  we  to-day. 

Then  rose  obscure  against  the  rearward  gloom 
The  march  of  empires  yet  to  pass  away. 

— From  Letters  from.  Egypt. 


Ledwidge,  Francis.  Songs  of  the  field. 

An  Irish  peasant-poet  of  the  blackbird  and  the  daisy. 

The  lidless  eye  of  noon  shall  spray 
Tan  on  her  ankles  in  the  hay, 

Shall  kiss  her  brown  the  whole  day  long. 

— From  August. 


Leonard,  William  Ellery.  The  vaunt  of  man,  and  other 
poems. 

“As  we  turn  the  pages  .  .  .  comes  the  conviction  that  this  is 
no  little  book  of  academic  diversions,  but  poetry — sincere,  passion¬ 
ate,  and  beautiful.” — New  York  Times. 

So  when  I  make  my  boast  before  the  Throne, 

I  shall  not  mention  what  was  mine  of  praise, 

The  silver  cup  for  swiftness  in  the  race, 

Nor  bossed  medals  stamped  with  name  mine  own 
For  Turk  or  Tartar  in  Palaestra  thrown, 

Nor  bells  that  pealed  my  battles  in  old  days, 

Graved  scrolls  with  civic  seals,  nor  public  bays 
For  the  deep  thoughts  I  carved  in  bronze  and  stone. 

But  I  shall  name,  O  lyric  Life,  thy  name; 

Show  the  proud  tokens,  the  ring,  the  odorous  hair. 

Love’s  fiery  print  upon  my  lips  and  eyes; 

And  strip  my  bosom  as  ’twere  a  thing  of  fame, 

And  say  “This  glorious  Lady  slumbered  there, 

And  made  these  arms  her  earthly  Paradise.” 

— From  The  Vaunt  of  Man. 
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Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  Cape  Cod  ballads,  and  other  verse. 

Old  Dan’l  Hanks  he  says  this  town 
Is  jest  the  best  on  earth; 

He  says  there  ain’t  one,  up  nor  down, 

That’s  got  one  half  her  worth; 

He  says  there  ain’t  no  other  state 
That’s  good  as  ourn,  nor  near; 

And  all  the  folks  that’s  good  and  great 
Is  settled  right  ’round  here. 

Says  I,  “D’jer  ever  travel,  Dan?” 

‘‘You  bet  I  ain’t!”  says  he; 

‘‘I  tell  you  what!  the  place  I’ve  got 
Is  good  enough  fer  me!” 

— From  The  Village  Oracle. 


Lindsay,  Nicholas  Vachel.  The  Congo,  and  other  poems. 

General  William  Booth  enters  into  Heaven,  and  other 
poems. 

Mr.  Lindsay’s  most  distinctive  work  is  the  result  of  ‘‘an  effort 
to  restore  poetry  to  its  proper  place — the  audience-chamber,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  library,  the  closet.” — Harriet  Monroe. 

Wild  crap-shooters  with  a  whoop  and  a  call 
Danced  the  juba  in  their  gambling-hall 
And  laughed  fit  to  kill,  and  shook  the  town, 

And  guyed  the  policemen  and  laughed  them  down 
With  a  boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  boom. 

THEN  I  SAW  THE  CONGO,  CREEPING  THROUGH  THE  BLACK, 
CUTTING  THROUGH  THE  FOREST  WITH  A  GOLDEN  TRACK. 

— From  The  Congo. 


Come,  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 

Come,  sit  beside  the  spring: 

Some  of  the  flowers  will  keep  awake, 

Some  of  the  birds  will  sing. 

Come,  eat  the  bread  no  man  has  sought 
For  half  a  hundred  years: 

Men  hurry  so  they  have  no  griefs, 

Nor  even  idle  tears: 

They  hurry  so  they  have  no  loves: 

They  cannot  curse  nor  laugh — 

Their  hearts  die  in  their  youth  with  neither 
Grave  nor  epitaph. 

Come  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 

Said  Mister  Moon  to  me. 


— From  The  Light  o *  the  Moon 
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Lodge,  George  Cabot.  The  great  adventure. 

“While  Lodge  was  not  a  great  original  poet,  while  his  poetry  may 
lack  the  consecration  of  genius,  it  has  talent  and  character.” 

— Nation. 

There  may  we  haply  find  ourselves,  the  goal, 

Ourselves,  the  source  of  all  enlightenment, 

And  thus  discern  how  earth  and  sky  and  sea 
And  love  and  life  and  death  and  destiny 
Are  wrought  of  one  eternal  element 
Quarried  in  dim  deep  strata  of  the  Soul. 

Low,  Benjamin  R.  C.  The  sailor  who  has  sailed,  and  other 
poems. 

I  have  dreamed  the  dream  of  the  unknown  sea, 

And  stood  on  the  sightless  shore; 

I  have  looked  in  the  eyes  of  reality  .  .  . 

And  I  am  young  no  more. 

— From  The  Sailor  Who  Has  Sailed. 


Lowell,  Amy.  A  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 

Sword  blades  and  poppy  seeds. 

“Miss  Lowell  has  used  ‘unrhymed  cadence’  for  many,  but  not 
all,  of  her  poems;  and  she  expressly  disclaims  being  an  exclusive 
partisan  of  either  form.  ” — A.  D.  Ficke. 

“Her  decorative  imagery  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  her  dramatic 
pictures  are  in  themselves  vivid  and  fantastic  decorations.” 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 


The  gardener  picks  ripe  gooseberries 
For  the  Dean’s  supper  to-night. 

It  is  very  quiet, 

Very  regulated  and  mellow. 

But  the  wall  is  old, 

It  has  known  many  days. 

It  is  a  Roman  wall, 

Left  over  and  forgotten. 

Beyond  the  cathedral  close 

Yelp  and  mutter  the  discontents  of  people  not  mellow, 
Not  well-regulated. 

People  who  care  more  for  bread  than  for  beauty, 
Who  would  break  the  tombs  of  saints, 

And  give  the  painted  windows  of  churches 
To  their  children  for  toys. 

But  the  little  people  are  ignorant, 

They  chaffer,  and  swarm. 


will  walk  up  and  down  the  path 


The  Dean 
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By  the  wall, 

And  admire  the  snapdragons  and  dahlias, 

Thinking  how  quiet  and  peaceful 
The  garden  is. 

The  old  wall  will  watch  him, 

Very  quietly  and  patiently  it  will  watch. 

For  the  wall  is  old, 

It  is  a  Roman  wall. 

— From  The  Precinct.  Rochester. 

Mackaye,  Percy.  Poems. 

The  present  hour. 

Sanctuary;  a  bird  masque. 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Uriel,  and  other  poems. 

“Mr.  Mackaye’s  thought  is  fine  and  true,  but  he  has  many 
forced  and  infelicitous  phrases.” — W.  M.  Payne. 

Life  said  to  Death:  “Brother, 

Who  was  our  mother? 

Did  not  One  who  bore  us 
Make  the  world  for  us: 

Were  we  not  twin-born? 

What  hast  thou,  then,  inborn 
Lordlier,  vaster, 

That  thou  playest  master? 

By  what  right  or  merit 
Dost  thou  inherit 
Earth’s  beautiful  riches?** 

— From  Life  Said  o  Death . 


Masefield,  John.  Daffodil  fields. 

Everlasting  mercy,  and  The  widow  in  the  Bye  street. 
Good  Friday,  and  other  poems. 

Philip,  the  king,  and  other  poems. 

Salt-water  ballads. 

The  story  of  a  round  house,  and  other  poems. 

“One  may  like  or  dislike  Masefield’s  .  .  .  verse,  but  one  cannot 
deny  him  a  vigor  and  sincerity  rare  in  modern  English  literature.  ” 

— Independent. 
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“As  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  opinions  on  its  merits 
may  be  divided;  as  a  study  of  character,  original  and  unflinching, 
it  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  achievement.” — Athenaeum. 

I  must  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song  and  the  white  sail’s 
shaking, 

And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea’s  face  and  a  grey  dawn  breaking. 

— From  Sea-Fever. 

When  I  am  buried,  all  my  thoughts  and  acts 
Will  be  reduced  to  lists  of  dates  and  facts, 

And  long  before  this  wandering  flesh  is  rotten 
The  dates  which  made  me  will  be  all  forgotten; 

And  none  will  know  the  gleam  there  used  to  be 
About  the  feast  days  freshly  kept  by  me, 

But  men  will  call  the  golden  hour  of  bliss 
“About  this  time,”  or  “shortly  after  this.” 

— From  Biography . 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee.  Spoon  River  Anthology. 

“The  value  of  ‘Spoon  River’  ...  is  not  in  any  sense  a  matter 
of  form,  but  of  psychology.  It  succeeds  in  spite  of  its  form,  rather 
than  because  of  it  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  created  a  great  body  of 
types,  shown  us  the  sinister,  the  satiric,  the  pathetic,  the  beautiful, 
phases  of  humanity.  The  book  is  an  epic  of  life.  ” — New  York  Times. 

I  sent  the  girls  to  Europe; 

I  dowered  them  when  married. 

I  gave  the  boys  money  to  start  in  business. 

They  were  strong  children,  promising  as  apples 
Before  the  bitten  places  show. 

But  John  fled  the  country  in  disgrace. 

Jenny  died  in  child-birth — 

I  sat  under  my  cedar  tree. 

Harry  killed  himself  after  a  debauch, 

Susan  was  divorced — 

I  sat  under  my  cedar  tree. 


All  were  gone,  or  broken-winged  or  devoured  by  life — 

I  sat  under  my  cedar  tree 
Till  ninety  years  were  tolled. 

O  maternal  Earth,  which  rocks  the  fallen  leaf  to  sleep! 

— From  Washington  McNeely. 


Meredith,  George.  Poetical  works. 

“He  is  a  poet  who  is  not  in  the  English  tradition;  a  seeker  after 
some  strange,  obscure,  perhaps  impossible,  intellectual  beauty, 
austere  and  fantastic.  If  he  goes  along  ways  that  have  never  been 
travelled  in,  that  is  because  he  is  seeking  what  no  one  before  him 
has  ever  sought.” — Arthur  Symons. 
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Our  cry  for  cradled  Peace,  while  men  are  still 
The  three-parts  brute  which  smothers  the  divine, 

Heaven  answers:  Guard  it  with  forethoughtful  will, 

Or  buy  it;  all  your  gains  from  War  resign. 

A  land,  not  indefensibly  alarmed, 

May  see,  unwarned  by  hint  of  friendly  gods, 

Between  a  hermit  crab  at  all  points  armed, 

And  one  without  a  shell,  decisive  odds. 

— From  II  y  a  cent  ans. 


Meynell,  Alice.  Poems. 

“Characterized  by  the  delicacy  and  spirituality  and  the  quiet 
mood  which  give  her  work  its  own  distinction.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

“The  poems  have  all  those  distinguished  qualities  which  have 
already  placed  the  author  of  so  few  verses  so  high  among  the  poets 
of  to-day.  ” — Athenaeum. 

Oh!  not  more  subtly  silence  strays 
Amongst  the  winds,  between  the  voices, 

Mingling  alike  with  pensive  lays 
And  with  music  that  rejoices 
Than  thou  art  present  in  my  days. 

— From  To  the  Beloved. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir.  Complete  poems. 

Friendship 

No  wail  of  grief  can  equal  answer  win: 

Love’s  faltering  echo  may  but  ill  express 
The  grief  for  grief,  nor  more  than  faintly  mock 
The  primal  cry  of  some  too  vast  distress. 

Or  is  it  for  fair  company  of  joy 

We  ask  an  equal  echo  from  the  heart? 

A  certain  loneliness  is  ever  ours, 

And  friendship  mourns  her  still  imperfect  art. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn.  Poems  and  plays. 

“Moody  has  .  .  .  especially  in  his  lyrics,  the  gift  of  unaccount¬ 
able  magic — of  simple  phrases  which  stir  the  emotions  or  awaken  a 
sense  of  significance  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  words  or  the 
thought.” — John  M.  Manly. 

My  love  is  gone  into  the  East 
Across  the  wide  dawn-kindled  sea; 

My  love  remembreth  naught  of  me 
Nor  of  my  lips  nor  of  my  breast, 

For  he  has  gone  where  morning  dwells 
Into  the  land  of  dreams  and  spells. 


— From  Song. 
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Murray,  Ada  Foster.  Flower  o’  the  grass. 

“She  has  learnt  from  life  to  wear  her  rue  with  a  philosophic 
gaiety  which  gives  her  verse  that  peculiar  piquancy  which  comes, 
for  some  natures,  of  the  humanizing  effects  of  experience.  ” 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

So  many  tender  words  and  true 
We  meant  to  say,  dear  love,  to  you; 

So  many  things  we  meant  to  do, 

But  we  forgot. 

— From  We  Forget. 

Newbolt,  Henry.  Poems,  new  and  old. 

Grasshoppers  four  a-fiddling  went, 

Heigh-ho!  never  be  still! 

They  earned  but  little  towards  their  rent 
But  all  day  long  with  their  elbows  bent 
They  fiddled  a  tune  called  Rilloby-rilloby, 

Fiddled  a  tune  called  Rilloby-rill. 

— From  Rilloby-Rill. 

Far  away  behind  us  town  and  tower  are  dwindling, 

Home  becomes  a  fair  dream  faded  long  ago; 

Infinitely  glorious  the  height  of  heaven  is  kindling, 
Infinitely  desolate  the  shoreless  sea  below. 

— From  Sailing  at  Dawn. 


Neihardt,  John  G.  Man-song. 

“In  spite  of  blemishes  .  .  .  there  is  an  unmistakable  sincerity 
in  its  pages.  More  than  that,  there  is  the  lyric  intensity  of  a  naive 
and  passionate  human  voice.” — Bliss  Carman. 

The  song  of  Hugh  Glass. 

The  stranger  at  the  gate. 

“A  series  of  beautiful  lyrics  that  hymn  the  mystery  of  new  life, 
and  give  tender  welcome  to  the  stranger  at  the  gate.  ” 

— Literary  Digest. 

When  I  have  finished  with  this  episode, 

Left  the  hard  up-hill  road, 

And  gone  weird  ways  to  seek  another  load, 

O  Friend,  regret  me  not,  nor  weep  for  me — 

Child  of  Infinity! 


But  give  my  body  to  the  funeral  pyre, 

And  bid  the  laughing  fire, 

Eager  and  strong  and  swift  as  my  desire, 

Scatter  my  subtle  essence  into  Space — 

Free  me  of  Time  and  Place. 

— From  When  I  Have  Gone  Weird  Ways. 
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Lovingly,  longingly, 

Labors  without  rest 
Every  happy  cornstalk, 

Weaving  at  its  breast 
Such  a  cozy  cradle 
For  the  coming  guest. 

Rocking  by  the  window, 

Wrapt  in  visionings, 

Lo,  the  gentle  mother 
Sews  and  sings, 

Shaping  to  a  low  song 
Wee,  soft  things! 

— From  The  Weavers. 

Norton,  Grace  Fallow.  The  sister  of  the  wind,  and  other 
poems. 

Little  grey  songs  from  St.  Joseph’s. 

“Queer,  wonderful  little  poems  they  are,  with  a  stinging,  stab¬ 
bing  pathos;  little  minor  melodies  of  pain,  broken  always  by  a 
staccato  overtone  of  proud,  childish  courage.” — Catholic  World. 

When  I  was  a  wee  child, 

A-singing  in  the  sun, 

Came  a  knell,  like  a  leper’s  bell: 

Of  the  Fateful  One. 

In  his  mouth  was  hunger, 

In  his  hand  was  want; 

There  I  shook  beneath  his  look, 

Bled  beneath  his  vaunt: 

“I  am  lord  of  bodies, 

I  am  lord  of  souls; 

I  am  lord  of  half  the  horde 
That  die  between  the  poles. 

“I  laugh  at  all  the  teachers 
That  have  not  taught  of  me 
I  make  the  rules  for  all  their  schools — 

My  name  is  Poverty.” 

Noyes,  Alfred.  Collected  poems. 

Drake. 

“The  level  of  craftsmanship  is  high  .  .  .  but  the  work  is  .  .  . 
a  collection  of  lovely  passages  without  the  strong,  resistless,  epic 
sweep.  ” — Spectator. 

The  enchanted  island,  and  other  poems. 

The  lord  of  misrule. 
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Rada;  a  drama  of  war  in  one  act. 

A  Belgian  Christmas  eve. 

Sherwood;  or,  Robin  Hood  and  the  three  kings;  a  play 
in  five  acts. 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  tavern. 

“Mr.  Noyes’s  verse  is  full  of  the  essential  quality  of  high  poetry, 
and,  greatly  daring,  he  has  greatly  succeeded.” — Spectator. 

The  wine-press;  a  tale  of  war. 

O,  what  does  it  mean,  all  the  pageant  and  the  pity, 

The  waste  and  the  wonder  and  the  shame? 

I  am  riding  tow’rds  the  sunset  thro’  the  vision  of  a  City 
Which  we  cloak  with  the  stupor  of  a  name! 

I  am  riding  thro’  ten  thousand  thousand  tragedies  and  terrors, 

Ten  million  heavens  that  save  and  hells  that  damn; 

And  the  lightning  draws  my  car  tow’rds  the  golden  evening  star; 

And — they  call  it  only  “riding  on  a  tram,”  Heigh,  ho! 

They  call  it  only  “riding  on  a  tram.” 

— From  The  Electric  Tram. 


In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low  sweet  whispers  waken, 
When  the  labourers  turn  them  homeward,  and  the  weary  have 
their  will, 

When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o’er  the  forest-aisles  are  shaken 
Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o’er  the  far  green  hill? 


In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sky  is  an  old  story, 

Slowly  dying,  but  remembered,  ay,  and  loved  with  passion  still  .  .  . 
Hush!.  .  .  .  the  fringes  of  His  garment,  in  the  fading  golden  glory 
Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o’er  the  far  green  hill. 

— From  In  the  Cool  of  the  Evening. 


Oppenheim,  James.  Songs  for  the  new  age. 

“A  creative  book  that  burns  with  its  own  flame . 

Mr.  Oppenheim  has  lived,  he  has  much  to  say,  and  he  says  it  with 
an  unmistakable  accent  of  power.” — New  York  Times. 

“He  uses  polyrhythmic  verse  to  voice  his  faith;  and  both  the 
matter  and  manner  at  once  bring  comparison  with  Whitman.” 

— A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 
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Fierce  hunger  has  come  upon  me, 

And  neither  meat  nor  wine  can  stay  me  .  .  . 

I  am  starved  for  men  and  women. 

Tomorrow,  business  with  the  lordly  Earth, 

Sessions  with  my  Self  in  aching  privacy  .  .  . 

Tonight,  crowds,  lights,  gayety, 

The  cockles  of  my  heart  roasted  as  crisp  as  nuts, 

And  my  lung-bellows  roaring  in  the  jolly  brotherhood  of  the  world. 

— From  Folk-Hunger. 

To  turn  out  typewriters, 

To  invent  a  new  breakfast  food, 

To  devise  a  dance  that  was  never  danced  until  now, 

To  urge  a  new  sanitation,  and  a  swifter  automobile — 
Have  the  life-surging  heavens  no  business  but  this? 

— From  As  to  Being  Alone. 

O’Sheel,  Shaemas.  The  blossomy  bough. 

“If  there  is  the  music  of  wind  among  boughs  and  grasses,  there 
is  seldom  rich  harmony;  if  there  is  color  of  mist  and  pale  roses, 
there  is  seldom  richer  color;  if  there  is  cogency  and  incisiveness, 
there  is  no  elaboration;  and  tho  the  art  is  rare  and  fine  and  noble, 
it  is  to  fear  that  the  poet  is  incapable  of  sustained  construction. 
The  Blossomy  Bough  is  a  book  to  love  if  not  to  greatly  admire  for 
its  poetry,  and  to  be  thankful  for  because  of  its  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scious  artistic  theory.” 

— From  the  author’s  “ideal  review”  of  his  own  book. 

The  light  feet  of  goats. 

Under  a  budding  hedge  I  hid 
While  April  rain  went  by, 

But  little  drops  came  slipping  thru, 

Fresh  from  a  laughing  sky: 

A-many  little  scurrying  drops, 

Laughing  the  song  they  sing, 

Soon  found  me  where  I  sought  to  hide, 

And  pelted  me  with  Spring. 

— From  While  April  Rain  Went  by. 


Palmer,  Alice  Freeman.  A  marriage  cycle. 

“These  poems,  with  every  excuse  for  coldness,  composed  after 
forty,  twelve  years  or  so  later  than  the  genesis  of  the  passion  they 
depict,  published  thirteen  years  after  their  author’s  death,  surprise 
us  by  the  warmth  which  animates  and  dominates  their  being 
We  behold  a  love  pure  and  impassioned,  enthusiastic  and  yet  tran¬ 
quil,  passing,  as  it  were,  from  enthusiasm  to  tranquillity  through  a 
medial  phase  of  awe,  of  solemnization,  which  is  the  offshoot  of  the 
one  feeling  and  the  parent  of  the  other.” — O.  W.  Firkins. 
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Only  half  a  year  ago,  Love, 

Did  we  pass  this  way? 

Now  the  ground  is  white  with  snowdrifts, 

Chill  the  clouds  and  gray. 

But  your  hand  sweeps  all  my  heartstrings 
To  a  joyful  tune; 

In  the  world  it  may  be  winter, 

In  my  life  ’t  is  June. 

— From  December . 

I  am  only  you. 

I  am  yours,  part  of  you,  your  wife, 

And  I  have  no  other  life. 

I  cannot  think,  cannot  do; 

I  cannot  breathe,  cannot  see; 

There  is  “us,”  but  there  is  not  “me.” 

And  worst,  at  your  touch  I  grow 
Contented  so! 

— From  Myself. 

Peabody,  Josephine  Preston.  Fortune  and  men’s  eyes; 
new  poems  with  a  play. 

“If  ‘Fortune  and  men’s  eyes’  falls  short  of  success  in  its  large 
undertaking  of  showing  Shakespeare  to  us  more  fully  than  he 
reveals  himself,  it  does  create  for  us  an  embodiment  of  the  person¬ 
ality  and  presence  of  that  elusive  She  of  whose  reflection  we  get 
only  fugitive  glimpses  in  the  mirror  of  the  sonnets.  ” 

— New  York  Times. 

The  wolf  of  Gubbio;  a  comedy  in  three  acts. 

A  Christmas  miracle  play  in  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  made 
the  leading  character. 

The  singing  man;  a  book  of  songs  and  shadows. 

“An  ode  to  the  portion  of  labor,  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the 
greed  of  modern  commercialism  that  crushes  the  gladness  from  the 
life  of  the  laborer  and  reduces  to  a  brutish  machine  him  who  was 
once  the  singing  man.” — Review  of  Reviews. 

Seek  him  now,  that  singing  Man. 

Look  for  him, 

Look  for  him 
In  the  mills, 

In  the  mines; 

Where  the  very  daylight  pines, — 

He,  who  once  did  walk  the  hills! 

You  shall  find  him,  if  you  scan 
Shapes  all  unbefitting  Man, 

Bodies  warped,  and  faces  dim. 

— From  The  Singing  Man. 
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Phillips,  Stephen.  Armageddon. 

New  poems. 

And  as  two  trees  at  midnight,  when  the  breeze 
Comes  over  them,  now  to  each  other  bend, 

And  now  withdraw;  so  mournfully  these  two 
Still  drooped  together  and  still  drew  apart. 

Then  like  one  dead  her  ladies  bore  away 
The  heavy  queen;  and  Launcelot  went  out 
And  through  a  forest  weeping  rode  all  night. 

— From  Launcelot  and  Guinevere. 


Phillpotts,  Eden.  Wild  fruit. 

“The  book  is  aptly  named,  for  the  poetry  it  holds  has  a  wilding 
flavor  that  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  common  garden  variety  of 
verse.  ” — Literary  Digest. 

Birds  gived  awver  singin’, 

Flittermice  was  wingin’, 

Mist  lay  on  the  meadows — 

A  purty  sight  to  see. 

Downlong  in  the  dimpsy,  the  dimpsy, 
the  dimpsy — 

Downlong  in  the  dimpsy 
Theer  went  a  maid  wi’  me. 

— From  A  Devon  Courting. 


Rees,  Arthur  Dougherty.  Columbus;  a  drama. 

Depicts  “the  greater  emotional  periods  in  the  life  of  Columbus 
and.  .  .  the  incessant  conflict  that  beset  his  days.  ” — Introduction. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.  Earth  and  new  earth. 

The  immortal  lure. 

Nirvana  days. 

Many  gods. 

“Poems  that  sing  of  the  gods  of  Eastern  lands,  of  faiths  strug¬ 
gling  up  through  material  beliefs  toward  a  great  unrealized  unity.” 

— Book  Review  Digest. 

“Contains  some  beautiful  and  satisfying  stanzas,  lines  of  in¬ 
evitable  music  that  reveal  the  true  lyric  poet.  Unfortunately  there 
are  lapses  from  this  fine  level.” — Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  Singapore 
And  ship  along  the  Straits, 

To  a  bungalow  I  know  beside  Penang; 

Where  cocoanut  palms  along  the  shore 
Are  waving  and  the  gates 
Of  peace  shut  Sorrow  out  forevermore. 

— From  Penang. 
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A  white  tomb  in  the  desert, 

An  Arab  at  his  prayers 
Beside  the  Nile’s  dark  water, 

Where  the  lone  camel  fares. 

An  ibis  on  the  sunset, 

A  slow  shadouf  at  rest, 

And  in  the  caravansary 
Low  music  for  the  guest. 

— From  From  a  Felucca. 

Robinson,  Corinne  Roosevelt.  One  woman  to  another, 
and  other  poems. 

The  call  of  brotherhood,  and  other  poems. 

“All  in  all  there  comes  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  the  reading 
of  this  little  volume  which  outruns  its  actual  poetic  merits,  a  satis¬ 
faction  that  is  based  on  the  feeling  that  it  is  no  idle  musing,  but 
that&it|has  the  real  texture  of  the  soul.’’ — Springfield  Republican. 

I  am  the  Sinner,  purer  than  the  sin, 

I  am  the  Doer,  worthier  than  the  deed, 

I  am  the  Loser,  who  was  meant  to  win, 

I,  the  Forswearer,  yet  who  loved  the  Creed! 

— From  Am f ortas. 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington.  Captain  Craig;  a  book  of 
poems. 

There  at  his  touch  there  was  a  treasure  chest, 

And  in  it  was  a  gleam,  but  not  of  gold; 

And  on  it,  like  a  flame,  these  words  were  scrolled: 

“I  keep  the  mintage  of  Eternity. 

Who  comes  to  take  one  coin  may  take  the  rest, 

And  all  may  come — but  not  without  the  key.” 

— From  The  Sage. 

Russell,  Charles  Edward.  The  twin  immortalities,  and 
other  poems. 

“He  has  an  admirable  gift  of  phrase,  which  at  its  best  is  alive  to 
its  finger  tips.” — Nation. 

Give  me  your  hand,  my  brother:  you  and  I, 

Two  waifs  sent  wandering  here  we  know  not  why, 

Where  days  are  dark  and  winds  blow  through  and  through, 
Have  need  each  of  the  other. 

— From  Adam's  Sons. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Scum  o’  the  earth,  and  other 
poems. 

“As  they  pass  in  procession  before  him,  the  various  nationalities 
suggest  to  the  poet’s  vision  their  racial  potentialities  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life.” — Dial. 
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At  the  gate  of  the  West  I  stand, 

On  the  isle  where  the  nations  throng. 

We  call  them  “scum  o’  the  earth;” 

Stay,  are  we  doing  you  wrong, 

Young  fellow  from  Socrates’  land? — 

You,  like  a  Hermes  so  lissome  and  strong 
Fresh  from  the  master  Praxiteles’  hand? 

— From  Scum  o’  the  Earth. 


Scollard,  Clinton.  Poems. 

“The  joy  of  the  present  hour,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  one 
beyond  the  little  limits  of  our  life,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  nature 
as  a  balm  to  the  questioning  heart,  are  notes  which  breathe  gloom 
rather  than  wistfulness  into  the  delicate  harmony  of  his  verse.” 

— Catholic  World. 

Here’s  to  the  halcyon  weather, 

And  the  wild,  unfettered  will, 

The  crickets  chirring,  the  west  wind  stirring 
The  hemlocks  on  the  hill! 

Here’s  to  the  faring  foot,  and  here’s  to  the  dreaming  eye! 

And  here’s  to  the  heart  that  will  not  be  still 
.  .  .  Under  the  open  sky! 

— From  Halcyon  Weather. 

If  the  things  of  earth  must  pass 
Like  the  dews  upon  the  grass, 

Like  the  mists  that  break  and  run 
At  the  forward  sweep  of  the  sun, 

I  shall  be  satisfied 
If  only  the  dreams  abide. 

— From  If  Only  the  Dreams  Abide. 


Service,  Robert  W.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako. 

Rhymes  of  a  rolling  stone. 

Songs  of  a  Sourdough. 

“He  tells  a  melodramatic  story  well,  and  expresses  vigorously 
the  primal  passions  of  the  wild.” — Athenaeum. 

I  wanted  the  gold,  and  I  sought  it; 

I  scrabbled  and  mucked  like  a  slave. 

Was  it  famine  or  scurvy — I  fought  it; 

I  hurled  my  youth  into  a  grave. 

I  wanted  the  gold,  and  I  got  it — 

Came  out  with  a  fortune  last  fall, — 

Yet  somehow  life’s  not  what  I  thought  it, 

And  somehow  the  gold  isn’t  all. 

— From  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon. 
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Sharp,  William.  Poems. 

“The  element  of  mysticism  .  .  .  and  the  pervading  tone  of 
visual  beauty  are  .  .  .  the  strongest  qualities  of  the  book.  Its 
weaknesses  are  the  tendency  to  mere  emotional  impressionism 
.  .  .  and  the  superabundance  of  purely  descriptive  material.” 

— Brian  Hooker. 


And  in  the  lamp-lit  silence  of  the  room 
The  longing,  yearning  soul  makes  mute  appeal: 

When  nought  is  heard,  and  yet  the  tired  hands  stray 
To  meet  white  dream-like  hands  soft  floating  by: 

When  the  disanchor’d  mind  sails  far  away 
’Mid  the  suspense  of  an  imagined  sigh — 

’Tis  thee,  ’tis  thee,  O  dear  white  soul,  ’tis  thee, 

White  Joy,  white  Peace,  white  Balm  that  healeth  me! 

— From  Written  by  the  Sea. 


Smith,  Jennie  Dye.  The  questioned  hours. 

Play  on,  dear  Pan!  not  all  our  songs  are  ended; 

And  faith  that  here  is  shewn 
A  glimpse  of  soul  from  ancient  hope  descended, 

A  something  of  the  god  and  mortal  blended 
Shall  find  the  god  alone! 

— From  Lines  on  Discovering  the  Statue  of  Pan. 

Steele,  Rufus.  The  fall  of  Ug. 

“A  masque  of  fear.” 

Stevens,  Thomas  Wood  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman. 

The  daimio’s  head,  and  other  masques. 

“Exhibit  imagination  and  no  little  literary  cleverness,  together 
with  an  excellent  sense  of  theatrical  effect.” — Nation. 

Serpent  of  Light — Bird  of  the  Dawn,  Lord  of  the  Clouds, 

Thou  who  makest  fertile  the  small  blind  seeds  of  the  world, 

Take  these  my  gifts! 

I  bring  thee  flowers  and  ropes  of  fragrant  vine. 

I  sweeten  thy  house  with  song  and  a  thousand  prayers. 

I  gladden  thy  courts  with  the  dancing  feet  of  girls. 

Keeper  of  the  harvest,  warder  of  the  far  hills,  builder  of  walls! 

I  bring  thee  flowers. 

Rise  thou  and  return  from  the  blue  margin  of  the  windy  east. 
Lift  thy  face  again  above  the  pale  barriers  of  the  world! 

Oh,  thou  Dweller  in  the  Sun, 

Accept  my  gifts! 


— From  Montezuma. 
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Stringer,  Arthur.  Irish  poems. 

Open  water. 

A  volume  of  vers  libre. 

Give  me  a  man  for  a  friend 
To  the  end, 

Give  me  a  man  with  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  Hate, 

With  his  fist  in  the  face  of  Death, 

A  man  not  fretted  with  womanish  things, 

Unafraid  of  the  light, 

Unafraid  of  the  call  from  the  cell  of  his  heart, — 

God  give  me  a  man  for  friend! 

— From  What  Shall  I  Care. 

Thompson,  Francis.  Works. 

Selected  poems. 

To  Coventry  Patmore  “The  Hound  of  Heaven”  was  “one  of  the 
very  few  great  odes  of  which  the  language  can  boast.” 

Summer  set  lip  to  earth’s  bosom  bare, 

And  left  the  flushed  print  in  a  poppy  there: 

Like  a  yawn  of  fire  from  the  grass  it  came, 

And  the  fanning  wind  puffed  it  to  flapping  flame. 

— From  The  Poppy. 

Tynan,  Katharine.  The  flower  of  peace;  devotional 
poetry. 

“A  delicate  touch  and  fervent  faith.  There  is  a  quietness  and 
brooding  peace  about  the  book  that  is  most  touching.” 

— Springfield  Republican. 

The  sheep  with  their  little  lambs 
Passed  me  by  on  the  road; 

All  in  the  April  evening, 

I  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Up  in  the  blue,  blue  mountains 
Dewy  pastures  are  sweet; 

Rest  for  the  little  bodies, 

Rest  for  the  little  feet. 

But  for  the  Lamb  of  God, 

Up  on  the  hilltop  green 
Only  a  cross  of  shame 
Two  stark  crosses  between. 

All  in  the  April  evening, 

April  airs  were  abroad; 

I  saw  the  sheep  with  their  lambs, 

And  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God. 

— From  Sheep  and  Lambs. 
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Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Grand  Canyon,  and  other  poems. 
The  house  of  Rimmon. 

The  white  bees,  and  other  poems. 

Poems;  collected  and  revised,  with  many  hitherto 
unpublished. 

“Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  verse  ministers  to  human  life;  it  gives  faith, 
hope,  and  comfort  to  lighten  the  common  way,  the  common  task.” 

— Review  of  Review t. 

Oh,  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 

I  want  a  ship  that’s  westward  bound  to  plough  the  rolling  sea, 
To  the  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

— From  America  for  Me. 


Vedder,  Elihu.  Miscellaneous  moods. 

“Since  passing  the  three-quarter  century  mark  he  has  broken 
into  verse  .  .  .  However  imperfect  the  technique,  there  is  direct¬ 
ness  and  vigor  .  .  .  Vedder  had  things  to  say, — things  that  he 
could  not  well  put  in  paint  or  clay.” — P.  E.  Sargent. 

Humble  Pie 

Dare  do  the  thing  you  wish, — 

If  it’s  your  own, 

And  then  await  your  Humble  pie, — 

And  the  first  stone. 

Of  Humble  pie  if  need  be, 

Eat  your  share, 

It’s  wholesome,  not  a  pleasing  fare. 

Look  on  the  sideboards  of  the  Great. — 

You’ll  find  it  there! 


West,  James  Harcourt.  Poems  of  human  progress,  and 
other  pieces. 

“Mr.  West  .  .  .  appeals  to  thoughtful  men,  who  desire,  in  this 
unrestful  world  of  problems,  something  more  than  a  sensuous 
delight  in  the  world  of  nature  and  fact.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Unto  himself  alone  no  man  may  live; 

Accelerant  his  strength  or  weakness  grows, 

In  blessing  or  in  curse,  where’er  it  flows. — 

To  coming  ages  what  wilt  thou,  friend,  give? 

— From  Accelerant. 
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Wharton,  Edith.  Artemis  to  Actseon,  and  other  verse. 

“Excellent  blank  verse,  rhythmical,  well-balanced,  and  melodi¬ 
ous.  In  rhyme  the  author  is  less  successful.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Her  poetry,  very  beautiful  in  its  way,  makes  its  chief  appeal  to 
the  intellect.” — Spectator. 


Shall  I  not  know?  I,  that  could  always  catch 
The  sunrise  in  one  beam  along  the  wall, 

The  nests  of  June  in  April’s  mating  call, 

And  ruinous  autumn  in  the  wind’s  first  snatch 
At  summer’s  green  impenetrable  thatch — 

That  always  knew  far  off  the  secret  fall 
Of  a  god’s  feet  across  the  city’s  brawl, 

The  touch  of  silent  fingers  on  my  latch? 

— From  The  Mortal  Lease. 


Woodberry,  George  Edward.  The  flight,  and  other  poems. 

“Their  equal  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  work  of  any  other 
contemporaneous  poet  for  .  .  .  freedom  of  style,  richness  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  originality  of  theme.” — Review  of  Reviews. 

The  shepherd  folds  his  white 
Flocks  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea; 

My  wandering  thoughts  at  night 
I  fold  in  my  thought  of  thee. 

— From  By  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 


Yeats,  William  Butler.  Deirdre. 
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